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Observe 


A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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longress Record 
for Five Months 


ew Important Bills Passed But 
Preliminary Work Done 
on Number of Others 
a, 
‘ WHE 80th Congress has been in ses- 
‘#sion for five months, and will be at 
‘hy ork only two more months before 
Ngajourning for the summer. It is 
refore a good time to check on 
“what it has and has not done. 
> Many people are critical of its rec- 
i thus far. They say that it has 
ecomplished little—that it has passed 
laws. They accuse it of being 
merely a “debating society” whose 
members talk but do little work. 
) Other observers reply that the sen- 
ors and representatives have been 
Pyorking hard at their jobs and have 
b on carefully studying many bills be- 
voting on them. These people 
‘si that Congress should not act 
hastily in passing laws which will 
main on the statute books for years, 
Fehould consider them slowly. 
» Whether or not Congress has ac- 
pmplished as much as it should have 
te January is a debatable question. 
No one should assume, however, that 
mothing has been done by the nation’s 
lawmakers. They have not been idle. 
y have passed several important 
sures, ‘and completed the prelimi- 
mary work on a large number of other 
Dills, In the rest of this article, we 
“Mimmarize the action Congress has 
n on important subjects. 

Labor Legislation. As we go to 
press, there are two separate bills 
dealing with labor unions and indus- 

disputes. One was passed by 
he House and the other by the Sen- 


(Continued on page 2) 
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ARAB LEADERS. 
Grand Mufti of Jerusalem. 
large following among the Arab people. 


EGYPTIAN EMBASSY 


Ibn Saud (left), King of Saudi Arabia; Farouk I (center), King of Egypt; and Amin E]-Husseini (right), 
The Grand Mufti is accused of having cooperated with the Nazis during World War II, but he has a 


Arab Role in World Polities 


Conflict in Palestine and Big-Power Rivalry Over Rich Oil Deposits in 
Middle East Have Kept Arab Nations in Limelight Since End of War 


HE Arab nations have been promi- 

nently in the news of late. The bit- 
ter Palestine conflict, plus big-power 
rivalry over the rich Middle Eastern 
oil deposits, has kept Arab lands in 
the limelight since the war ended. 

The area extending from Egypt 
to Iran—the so-called Arab world— 


. is one of the earth’s more colorful 


regions. For centuries this block 
of states was known chiefly for its 
extensive deserts, nomads, shieks, fast 
horses, and camels. In recent years, 
the area has assumed new importance 
as a force in international politics. 
Acting separately, the Arab na- 
tions have been ineffective. They 
owe their growing power to the fact 
that they are. banding together. 
Seven of them are now members of 
the Arab League, an organization 
which unites them in a program of 


mutual cooperation for a common goal. 

The Arab League was formed 
about two years ago under the leader- 
ship of Saudi Arabia’s colorful king, 
Ibn Saud. Besides Saudi Arabia, it 
includes Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, 
Trans-Jordan, and Yemen. Palestine 
is British-controlled, so it is ineligible 
for membership, but the Palestinian 
Arabs are represented in the League. 
Iran, although a next-door neighbor 
to the Arab world, is populated by 
Persians, and does not belong to the 
League. 

The Arab lands form an area 
about half the size of the United 
States. They possess a population 
of some 33 million. Throughout the 


colonies of North Africa and the. 


regions of Middle Asia there are 
millions of other people who speak 
Arabic and hold to the Moslem re- 








UT in the busi- 
ness world a 
two-week vacation 
each year is about 
all one can expect. 
The government 
gives its employes 
& month, and a few private organiza- 
follow that practice. But a month 
i the upper limit, and most workers, 
Mether they are engaged in executive, 
ical or mechanical activities, have 
time than that away from their jobs. 
> With students the situation is very 
/SMierent. Most schools are closed for 
‘es months during the summer. Many 
‘them take a week or more off during 
Christmas holidays, and perhaps 
days at the Thanksgiving and 
ster seasons. Of the whole popula- 
#08 students alone, or practically alone, 
Wve long vacations at their disposal. 
is an historical explanation for 
school vacation. In the early 


_Waher E. Myer 


The Months Before You 


By Walter E. Myer 


days the nation was rural. Most of the 
people were farmers, and the boys and 
girls of the family were needed during 
the summer to help care for the crops. 
For that reason schools were dismissed 
during the summer months. 

Now most of the families are city 
dwellers, and even on the farms much 
of the work is done by machines so that 
fewer workers are required, but the 
long vacation custom continues. 

Is this a good thing? Is the class- 
room work harder, more exacting, more 
wearing than the work of the manual 
laborer, the clerk, the business man- 
ager? Do students need four to six 
times as much rest from their labors as 
the adult workers need? Are school 
vacations too long? 

I shall not undertake to answer these 
questions. I will say, however, that the 
vacation period is too long to be wasted. 
I will say to the student readers of this 
editorial that they cannot afford to 


spend the coming months in useless 
inactivity. 

If you can find gainful employment 
during the summer, and if the work is 
not hard enough to impair your health, 
well and good. If not, there are many 
other activities in which you may en- 
gage. Here are a few suggestions: 

Use the summer to improve the qual- 
ity of your school work. If you have 
been having trouble with some subject, 
get busy with it. Master it, so that it 
will not stand in your way next fall. 

Get acquainted with the library. Read 
for pleasure. Read for civic compe- 
tence. You should find it possible to 
read a book a week. Make a thorough 
study of some of the great problems of 
this nation and the world. 

Engage systematically in some sport. 
Pursue your hobbies. Use your leisure 
to do some of the things you haven’t 
had time to do while you were in school. 
Make.these months a period of progress. 


ligion, but who are not League mem- 
bers. 
to bring most of these people under its 
influence and leadership. 

While much of the land of the 
Arab countries is barren desert, it 
does contain rich oil deposits. That 
is one of the two main reasons why 
the major powers are engaged in 
a struggle to gain controlling in- 
fluences over this area. The other 
reason is the important geographical 
position of the Arab world. 


Eventually, the League hopes ~ 


Situated at the crossroads of three © 


continents—Europe, Africa, and Asia 
—the states which make up the Arab 
League are a bridge between East 
and West. Important land, sea, and 
air routes pass through or over their 
territories. These routes include the 
Suez Canal, railways between Europe 
and Asia, the Persian Gulf and Red 
Sea waterways, and round-the-world 
air lanes. 

One of the chief aims of the 
Arab League is to use the rich oil 
resources of its region for the bene- 
fit of the Arabs instead of the large 
nations which have, in the past, 
reaped most advantage from them. 
The League members are willing to 
sell their oil to other nations, but 
they do not want powerful countries 
to force them into unfair business 
arrangements. 

The Arab countries are also seek- 
ing to restore their ancient greatness. 
They probably do not expect to be- 
come as powerful and prosperous as 


they were some centuries ago, but _ 
they do hope to play an increasingly 


important role in world affairs. 


To achieve these aims, 
the Arab states themselves. 


leaders must use the money which 


they obtain from the sale of oil to a 


educate their people, most of whom 


can neither read nor write. They ; 
must. encourage many Arabs to give 


(Continued on page 6) 
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great 
changes will have to be made within 

They 
are extremely backward today. Arab ~ 
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Work of Congress 


(Continued from page 1) 


ate. They are alike in many respects, 
and a committee of senators and rep- 
resentatives has been at work to iron 
out the differences between the two. 

Both bills outlaw the closed shop, 
under which an employer may hire 
only union members. If a majority 
of workers vote for one, however, 
there may be a union shop. In this 
type of shop, an employer may hire 
any person he chooses, but the new 
employee must join the union within 
a short time. 

The Senate and House labor meas- 
ures are alike in that they would make 
it against the law for a fight between 
two unions to go so far as to cause 
the closing of a place of business. 
This kind of a union quarrel is known 
as a jurisdictional dispute. 

According to these two bills, the 
government should be permitted to 
go to court and obtain a ruling, called 
an injunction, which could be used to 
halt a strike that was harming the 
nation. Then, too, a special new 


agency would be set up outside the 
present Department of Labor and 
given the task of trying to prevent 
or settle strikes. 





HARRIS &@ EWING 


REPUBLICAN leaders in the Senate: 
Arthur Vandenberg (left), president pro 
tempore; and Wallace White, majority 
floor leader. 


The bills would place certain re- 
strictions on unions, such as requir- 
ing them to live up to the agreements 
which they make with employers. 

Among the differences between the 
two bills, the most important is that 
the House measure would ban—and 
the Senate bill would not—a practice 
known as industry-wide bargaining. 

If the House bill should be passed, 
unions would be required to deal with 
employers company by company, in- 
stead of with the employers for an 
entire industry, such as coal. Only 
if the entire industry were located in 
a small area could. the union call a 
strike of the workers in the whole in- 
dustry. Otherwise, it could conduct 
strikes only among the workers of one 
company at a time. 

The purpose of this would be’ to 
keep a union from crippling, through 
strikes, a large and vital industry 
whose shutdown would harm the coun- 
try as a whole. If the rule goes into 
effect, it will greatly weaken the power 
of the unions. 

We shall soon know whether this 
provision will be placed in the final 

bill, and whether the measure finally 
passed by both houses will or will not 
be vetoed by the President. 

Taxes and Budget. President Tru- 
man has asked Congress to provide 
87% billion dollars to meet govern- 
ment expenses during the bookkeeping 
year which begins next July 1 and 
ends June 30, 1948. This is known 
as the 1948 budget. 

' The House of Representatives has 
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REPUBLICAN leaders in the House: 
Joseph Martin (left), Speaker; and 
Charles Halleck, majority floor leader. 


voted in favor of lopping 6 billion 
dollars off the sum requested by Tru- 
man, In other words, it wants the 
government to spend only 31% billion 
dollars. 

The Senate’ has taken a middle posi- 
tion in this conflict of opinion. It 
has approved a budget amounting to 
33% billion dollars. At the present 
time a joint committee of the House 
and Senate is trying to reach a com- 
promise on the issue. 

In deciding how much the govern- 
ment shall spend during the coming 
year, Congress has had to study care- 
fully what each federal department 
and agency is now doing with its 
money. There have been many bitter 
arguments over whether certain ac- 
tivities should or should not be elimi- 
nated. 

For example, one committee of Con- 
gress, in examining the State Depart- 
ment’s expenses, decided that the for- 
eign broadcasts, known as the “Voice 
of America,” should be discontinued. 
Officials of the State Department and 
others have strongly objected to cut- 
ting out this program. We discussed 
the dispute over the foreign broad- 
casts in last week’s paper. 

This controversy is typical of many 
others which have arisen since Con- 
gress has been tackling the job of 
reducing government expenses. 

Just as there has been trouble in 
reaching decisions on how much the 
government should spend, so there 
has been difficulty in figuring out 
how much it should collect in taxes. 
If Congress decides for the govern- 
ment to spend considerably less than 
the 37% billion dollars requested by 
President Truman, the present tax 
rates will probably bring in more 
money than is needed to pay next 
year’s expenses. 

The majority in Congress appear 


determined to reduce taxes as much 
as possible. They disagree with 
President Truman, who favors keep- 
ing taxes high and using any sur- 
plus money to begin paying off the 
national debt, which now amounts to 
about 270 billion dollars. 

How much Congress will reduce 
taxes has not yet been finally de- 
cided. It is expected, however, that 
for every dollar collected from the 
average taxpayer today, only about 
80 or 85 cents will be collected during 
the coming year. 

Foreign Affairs. Congress has ap- 
proved President Truman’s request 
for 400 million dollars to aid Greece 
and Turkey. It is now considering 
whether to provide another 200 mil- 
lion dollars for assistance to Korea. 
Certain other nations are expected 
to ask us for financial aid to help 
strengthen them against the danger 
of communism. How far we will 
carry this —program remains to be 
seen, 

The peace treaties for Italy, Bul- 
garia, Rumania, and Hungary, which 
were signed at Paris on February 
10, are now being studied and con- 
sidered by the Senate. The House 
will not act upon them, for it does 
not take any part in approving or 
ratifying treaties. 

National Defense. Bills to merge 
the Army and Navy were introduced 
into both the House and Senate this 
session. They have been thoroughly 
studied by committees, but have not 
been voted on in either house, 

Action on bills providing compul- 
sory military training for young 
men 18 to 21 has been postponed 
while the subject is being studied 
by a special committee appointed by 
President Truman. The President 
is expected to make recommenda- 
tions to Congress on this subject 
after he receives the committee’s 
report. 

Federal Aid to Education. Sev- 
eral bills have been introduced into 
both houses to provide between 150 
and 300 million dollars each year for 
the nation’s schools. Up to now, the 
state and local governments have been 
solely responsible for meeting school 
expenses. 

Those opposed to federal aid say 
that it will lead to federal control 
of tthe nation’s schools. The sup- 
porters contend that certain states 
are able to spend much more on their 








schools than others are, and thus . 
educational 





opportunities in this 
country are unequal. 
Committees in both houses 





Congress have held lengthy hearings 
on this subject, enabling the oppogs. 
ing sides to be heard. The issue 
may be voted upon in the Near 
future. 

Two-Term Amendment. Both houses 
of Congress have approved a consti. 
tutional amendment providing that 
no person may be elected President 
for more than two terms. Further. 
more, if a Vice President movyeg 
into the White House upon the death 
of a President and served more thap 
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Congress; 


DEMOCRATIC leaders’ in 
Alben Barkley (left), minority floor 
leader in the Senate; and Sam Rayburn, 
minority floor leader in the House, 


two years of the deceased President’s 
term, he could seek election to that 
office for only one more term. 

Fifteen states have voted for the 
amendment during the past two 
months, and two states (Oklahoma 
and Texas) have voted against it. 
A total of 36 states must approve the 
amendment before it becomes law. 

Presidential Succession. Committees 
in both ‘thouses of Congress have also 
studied the question of who should 
occupy the White House in case 
both the President and Viee Pregi- 
dent die or are removed from office, 
At present, the Secretary of State 
would take over the presidency in 
such an emergency. President Tru- 
man and many in Congress feel that 
it would be better for the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives to 
do so. Neither the House nor the 
Senate, however, has yet voted on 
this matter. 

Miscellaneous. Committees of the 
House and Senate are studying plans 
to speed up the building of new 
houses for veterans. The House has 

(Concluded on page 7, column 1) 








Letters From Our Readers 
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Now that we have no Selective Service, 
the opportunities of Army life must be 
presented to young men of the country. 
In the Army men can get mental, techni- 
cal, and physical training. They are 
taught efficiently by special instructors, 
and with the best equipment. 

The regular Army is sometimes con- 
sidered an escape for persons incapable 
of acquiring good positions in civilian 
life. This is a misconception. Some of 
the greatest men in history were pro- 
fessional Army men. Somehow, young 
men of this country must be brought to 
realize that an Army life is one to be 


proud of, 
JEAN VOITH, 
Silver Spring, Maryland. 


. & & 


In connection with Ernest Lindley’s 
statement concerning Henry Wallace 
(quoted in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
May 5), I would like to say—Yes, Henry 
Wallace is “hurting his own position 
at home,” but I know Wallace is a man 
who will always come forth with the 
truth as he sees it, no matter where he 
is or how many “friends” he will lose. 
In this crucial period in our nation’s his- 
tory we need more statesmen with the 


 aaaeninanienaes 
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sincerity and honesty of Henry A. Wal- 
lace. I am one friend he hasn’t lost. 


TED FRITSCH, 
Maplewood, Missouri. 


=  ®R 


May I make a brief reply to a letter 
criticizing Britain’s action in Palestine? 
It may well be true that both Arab and 
Jew alike will be pleased to see the last 
of British administration. It is just as 
true to say that their joy will probably be 
surpassed by that of many English peo- 














ple who are at this moment paying 
have their sons and daughters bo 
and ill-treated. ; 

Your correspondent also overlooks the 
fact that Britain administers Palestine 
under a League of Nations mandate, 
it is not easy to walk out on such a 
agreement. I hope the two points I have. 
made in this letter will help your readers _ 
understand the British position. 

FRANK WOODHAM, 
London, England. 
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Television, with all its admitted poss 
bilities, cannot be very effective in th 
average classroom. First, most s¢ 
will not be able to use television becats? 
the cost of the equipment is so high 
Second, it would be difficult to time PB 
grams to fit the material being stu 
by the schools. Third, television 1s paid 
for by advertising, and advertising 
no place in the schoolroom. 

Similar faults have kept the motid 
picture and radio industries from co} 
tributing as much as they might to clas” 
room study. - Re YF 

MARILYN ROSS, eS 4 
Fairmont, Minn : 
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EEK by week we have discussed 

vocations in these columns and 
pave described the general nature of 
yarious occupations, together with 
wages, employment conditions and re- 
quirements for success. In this, the 
fnal issue of THE AMERICAN OB- 
gervER for the school year, we shall 
offer a number of general suggestions 
relative to the choice of a vocation. 

The following ten-point program is 
presented for the consideration of stu- 
dents who are giving thought to their 
future careers: 

1. Do not make a choice of a life 
work with your eyes closed. Study 
the field of possible careers. Read as 
much as you can about the occupations 
in which you have developed an inter- 
est. Books may be obtained in the 
gsehool or public library. 

Talk with men or women who are 
engaged in the occupation you are 
considering. You can find out a great 
deal from them about the nature of 
the work and the advantages and dis- 
advantages. Do not be too much dis- 
couraged, however, if some of them 
give you an unfavorable report. Many 
people are inclined to think that there 
are more problems connected with their 
own jobs than with any others. 


Make Other Inquiries 


Discuss wages, salaries and employ- 
ment conditions with representatives 
of business organizations and labor 
unions in your community. Inquire 
at local employment agencies for facts. 
Do not neglect the want ads in your 
local newspaper. These ads will give 


you a fairly accurate picture of the © 


compensations various jobs offer. 

2. Find a job which really appeals 
to you—something you will enjoy. A 
large proportion of one’s time is spent 
at his work, and it is a tragedy for a 
person to engage in an occupation 
which consistently bores him or which 
he does not like. You cannot expect 
to find every moment pleasant, for 
there are rough places in all lines of 
work. There are periods of drudgery 
in every task, but much of one’s work- 
ing time should be satisfying and 
enjoyable. 

You know in advance whether you 
would prefer indoor or outdoor work, 
whether you want to work with your 
hands, or be employed at mental tasks, 
do or do not find it 
meet people and work 
with them. Take such preferences 
into account and choose a vocation 
in which you will spend a large part 
of your time in activities you enjoy. 

3. Choose an occupation in which 
you will do best in the long run. Do 
not take a job simply because it offers 
& good income at the start. Look 
forward 10 or 15 years and select 
acareer which offers good possibilities 
of advancement. Some progress may 
be expected in almost any line of work 
if you do the job well, but if you 
select an occupation in keeping with 
your talents and special abilities, the 
Prospect of continued advancement 
will be much greater. 

4. Do not insist on a “white-collar” 
job unless you find one which is really 
Promising and one for which you are 

There is a strong tendency 


_ ‘Mong students to choose the profes- 


as careers. As a result, most 











" ‘ad the professions are overcrowded 


Be 


and do not offer good opportunities 
except for those who are especially 
well qualified. 

Read the article “Educating Chil- 
dren for Failure,” by Henry F. and 
Katherine Pringle in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal for May, 1947. These authors 
call attention to the fact that less than 
8 per cent of all the job opportunities 
are in the professions, while more 
than 60 per cent of the high school 
graduates are planning to enter them. 
Many forms of mechanical labor fre- 
quently offer greater rewards than do 
clerical or other white-collar positions. 

5. Many high school students are 
debating the question of whether they 
should go to college in preparation for 
a career. This is a hard question to 
answer. It will help you in making 
your decision if you realize that a 
college is an institution of higher 
learning. If you like to learn, if you 
are studious in your habits, if you 
enjoy reading, if you have proved 
that you can stand high in scholar- 
ship, then you should make great sacri- 
fices to go to college. 

You should also go to college if you 
have special talents which can be de- 
veloped in that way. If you want to 
be a civil, mechanical, or electrical en- 
gineer, or if you wish to enter any 
one of a number of other professions 
where a college education is practically 
necessary, you will, of course, plan 
to attend college, 

It is a fact, though, that most occu- 
pations do not call for college training. 
It is a further fact that many students 
who do not care for intellectual work 
actually hinder their progress by col- 
lege attendance. A college student 
who does not take an active interest 
in his studies is likely to get into the 
habit of dawdling or loafing, and this 
can easily produce permanent ‘habits 
of laziness and shiftlessne’s. 

On the whole, it can probably be 
said that it is a good t.ing to go to 
college if one can do it without too 
much sacrifice, whatever his vocational 
plans may be. Whether or not a col- 
lege education actually prepares a per- 


Points To Remember in Choosing a Vocation 


Careful Investigation in Advance Is Best Guarantee of Career Success : 
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CONSIDER your abilities carefully in selecting a vocation 


son for the work he wants to do, a 
college degree often helps him to get 
a job. A young man or woman who 
cannot go to college should not be 
discouraged, however, for a great many 
lines of work will still be open to him 
and he can, by his own studying and 
reading, obtain a substantial educa- 
tion outside college halls. 

6. If you have some vocation in 
mind, stop to consider the training 
which will be required for such work. 
The lawyer or the doctor, for example, 
must go through a long, hard period 
of study. Does that appeal to you? 
Does your experience in school give 
you confidence that you could and 
would go through such a period? Take 
into account also the costs of training 
which are involved. If you have great 
confidence in your ability to do what 
will be required of you, you can afford 
to make many sacrifices, but be sure 
that you know what is ahead of you. 

7. If your mind is set on the career 
of your choice and if, after looking 
the field over, you are entirely satis- 
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President Wilson was fond of telling 
how he made a trip to Missouri one time 
and saw the ‘monument erected to the 
memory of Mark Twain. Unrecognized 
by the people.on the street, the President 
asked one of them if he remembered Tom 
Sawyer. 

“Never heard of him,” was the reply. 

“Do you happen to recall Puddinhead 
Wilson?” 

“Sure, I voted for him twice.” 




















BERENSTAIN IN COLLIER'S 
“What do you mean, I’m not handy 
around the house? Who called the elec- 
tric company when the fuse blew out?” 


The ey lady entered the drug store 
and approached the soda jerk. 
“Are you a doctor?” she inquired. 
“No, ma’am,” he answered, “I’m a fiz- 


zician.” 
a. 2 12 


“Did you hear about the fish that has 
the measles?” 

“No. How’s he doing?” 

“Pretty well; he just has them on a 
small scale.” 


x * 
Sheriff: “Did you catch the auto 
thief?” 
Deputy: “No! He sure was a lucky 


bird. We had chased him only a mile 
when our 1,000 miles were up and we 
had to stop and change the oil.” 


x F 


She (to bridge expert): “Now if you 
had been in the same circumstances, how 
would you have played that hand?” 

He (icily) : ‘Under an assumed name.” 


x * * 


Passenger: “Why has the train stopped 
again?” 

Conductor: “Cow on the track.” 

Passenger: “What! Stopped by an- 
other cow?” 

Conductor: “Nope, it’s the same one. 
We’ve caught up with her again.” 


fied with the vocation you have chosen, 
let nothing prevent you from going on 
toward your goal. Even though the 
occupation is crowded, it is a fact 
that “there is always room at the 
top.” Real excellence is seldom un- 
rewarded. You can succeed by doing 
better work than most people do. 

8. Whatever your occupation may 
be, certain traits of character are es- 
sential to success. If you are unfail- 
ingly honest and thoroughly reliable, 
you will be much more likely to ad- 
vance than if you lack these qualities. 
In almost any kind of work friendli- 
ness is a decided asset. Industry is 
also a requirement not to be ignored. 


Continuation Needed 


It is an established fact that far 
more people fail at their jobs because 
of character defects than because they 
lack skill. This important fact has 
received too little attention. If one 
has a combination of good character 
and skill, he is likely to go to the top 
in any field. 

9. Choose an occupation which will 
give you an opportunity to contribute 
to the public good as well as to serve 
your own interests. There are occu- 
pations which are inconsistent with the 
public welfare. These should be 
avoided. Most recognized and lawful 
vocations offer an opportunity for 
service, though in varying degrees. 
Teaching, health work, and govern- 
ment, for example, offer outstanding 
opportunities for public service. 

Find a job that really needs to be 
done, then make your living doing use- 
ful work. That is the road to personal 
happiness and good citizenship. 

10. Remember that you are. now 
working at your first job—the job of — 
being a student. It is of great im- ~ 
portance that you succeed in this posi- 
tion. Develop the qualities that make 


for excellence in the job at which you | 


are now working. If you are not do- — 
ing good work this year, face about ~ 
immediately, remedy your defects, find 
out what you need to do in order to © 
improve your work. 4 
There is such a thing as the habit of — 
success. If you get into that habit 
while you are in school, you will not — 
need to worry about your later career. 
By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. ; 
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OUR PACIFIC NORTHWEST is an important industrial and agricultural area 


Pacific Northwest 


Two gigantic Columbia River dams, 
the Grand Coulee, in the state of 
Washington, and the Bonneville, at 
the boundary between Washington and 
Oregon, have helped to make the Pa- 
cific Northwest an important indus- 
trial region. These dams furnish elec- 
tric power for plants from which we 
get great quantities of chemicals and 
such metals as aluminum and mag- 
nesium. They furnish power for fac- 
tories that produce ships, airplanes, 
and other machines. 

Enough of the Columbia River power 
system was ready for use when we en- 
tered World War II that, from the 
beginning of the conflict, the Pacific 
Northwest produced war material in 
tremendous amounts. Since the war, 
there have been heavy civilian demands 
for the products of that region’s new 
industries, particularly aluminum and 
magnesium. 

Grand Coulee and Bonneville Dams 
have also aided the farmers of the 
Pacific Northwest by furnishing much 
water for irrigation. 


Jewish Agency 


Just what is the “Jewish Agency” 
whose officials have been invited to 
appear before the United Nations Po- 
litical Committee on the Palestine 
question? The status of this Agency 
is an interesting sidelight on how a 
“stateless” people govern themselves. 

The Jewish Agency is a branch of 
the World Zionist Organization which 
is working for a Jewish National Home 
in Palestine. It is headed by an 
“Executive” of 20 persons who are 
elected by delegates to the Zionist 
General Council. Zionists from all 
over the world select these delegates— 
with the exception of those living in 
the Soviet Union, Turkey, the Arab 
states and other countries where the 
Zionist Organization is banned. 

The Jewish Agency has all the essen- 
tial characteristics of a sovereign gov- 
ernment except the most essential of 
all—authority. It has a capitol in 
Jerusalem, an efficient and busy civil 
service, a diplomatic corps with envoys 
in several major capitals. It even has 
its own police force and army, al- 





though the latter has been driven 
underground. 

The Agency’s first aim is to super- 
vise, direct, guide and assist the de- 
velopment of a Jewish national home. 
Outside of Palestine, its goal is to win 
international support for its cause, 
such as it is now endeavoring to obtain 
from the United Nations. 


Hosteling Vacations 


More than 15,000 American boys and 
girls will spend their vacations this 
summer cycling and hiking through 
the United States, Mexico, Canada and 
Europe under the sponsorship of the 
American Youth Hostels. 

Overnight stops are made at hostels, 
maintained by house parents, where 
the hostelers cook their own meals and 
sleep in bunks for a nightly charge of 
25 cents. There are 250 hostels in 28 
states in this country. One group will 
travel in a “Rolling Youth Hostel,” a 
railroad box car equipped with bunks 
and washing facilities. This hostel 
will serve as a home base for side trips 
as the group travels across Canada and 
back through the United States. 

Last year the hostelers took part in 
European “work projects” and about 
200 young people will go abroad again 
this summer to help on reconstruction 
jobs in the war-devastated countries. 
Groups will visit France, Belgium, 
Holland and Germany, working for 
one month and cycling through the 
country during the second month. 
They will work side by side with 
hostelers from many European na- 
tions. 

Hosteling is open to all, although the 
European trips are open only to those 
over seventeen. Further information 
can be obtained from the American 
Youth Hostels, Northfield, Mass. 


Guam and Samoa 


A civilian commission appointed by 
Secretary of the Navy Forrestal has 
recently recommended some changes 
in the method of governing Guam and 
American Samoa. The United States 
acquired Guam at the close of the 
Spanish-American War, and obtained 
the eastern islands of the Samoan 
group in 1900. At present, both are 
practically without self-government. 


They are ruled by the United States 
Navy. 

Secretary Forrestal’s commission 
has urged that most of the 22,000 
people in Guam and the 13,000 people 
in Samoa be made citizens of the 
United States. It also recommended 
that Guam and Samoa each be given 
a local legislature, the actions of which 
would be subject to the veto of a gov- 
ernor appointed by our President. 

Of course, it must be remembered 
that the American Navy has important 
installations on these islands. Al- 
though many changes may be made 
toward giving the natives a stronger 
voice in their governments, our Navy 
will continue to have much influence 
on everyday life in Samoa, Guam, and 
many other Pacific ‘islands under 
American control. 

There is general approval, however, 
of the Navy’s interest in providing the 
people of these islands increasing op- 


. portunity to govern themselves. 


Welcome Stranger 


Bing Crosby and Barry Fitzgerald, 
who were seen as priests in the popu- 
lar movie, Going My Way, are together 
again as small-town doctors in Para- 












































mount’s Welcome Stranger. Fitzge,, 
ald, as an elderly doctor, sends for g 
younger one, whom he has not 
to help him. The young doctor, o 
course, turns out to be Crosby, 4 
first, Crosby’s carefree ways and his 
fondness for song do not please the 
older physician, but gradually Fitz. 
gerald changes his mind. 
“Doctors” Crosby and Fitzgerald 
with their. supporting players, haye 
made a highly entertaining movie, 
Two other prominent members of the 
cast are the attractive Joan Caulfieg 
and the comedian, Percy Kilbride, 


Unused Gateway 


Forty years ago, the United State 


was admitting more than a million im 
migrants per year. Last year it ad 
mitted not many more than 100,00) 
The drastic reduction which began iy 
1915 has brought a change to New 
York’s Ellis Island. 

That 2744-acre piece of land in New 
York Harbor was once the immigranty 
gateway to America. With mingled 
hope, fear, and confusion, great crowds 
of them passed through it. 

Since 1943, the reduced numbers of 
immigrants arriving in America have 
been taken care of at another place ip 
New York, and Bllis Island has been 
used only for holding aliens who are to 
be deported. Recently the United 
States Immigration Commissioner sug- 
gested that the government save 
money by closing Ellis Island com- 
pletely. 


Foreign Cars Reappear 


Customers who want the last word 


in an automobile and are not restricted 


by the size of their pocketbooks are 
again visiting the showrooms of the 
foreign car importers. Swanky French, 
Italian and British makes costing up 
to $18,000 are beginning to reappear 


here. 


Foreign cars of the luxury type ap- 
peal to some Americans because of the 
precision of their motors and their 
Engineers 
generally agree that “some foreign 
makes will run circles around our 
“Did 


“exclusive” appearance. 


American cars,” but they add: 


you ever try to service a foreign car 
in this country?” 
This disadvantage, together with the 
















































































































































JOAN CAULFIELD, Barry Fitzgerald, 
Welcome Stranger 


and Bing Crosby in a_ scene 
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‘American preference for a standard 
size car, will keep the demand for for- 
gign cars restricted to a few wealthy 

ple who are willing to pay a high 
price for technical perfection and in- 
dividual appearance. 


Atomic Laboratories 


The United States Atomic Energy 
Commission is setting up a chain of 
jaboratories throughout the country. 
A large number of universities will 
pelp to operate these government- 
sponsored centers, and will permit ad- 
yanced science students to perform re- 
garch work in them. 

There are to be at least three main 
regional laboratories, located at Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee; New York; and Chi- 
cago. Working in close cooperation 





HARRIS @ EWING 


DAVID LILIENTHAL, head of the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission 


with them will be a number of other 
centers, in which research work will 
be carried on by colleges, industrial 
corporations, and the government. 

Among the problems to be studied 
by these laboratories will.be the use 
of atomic energy to obtain power for 
industry and transportation, the pro- 
duction of radioactive materials for 
medical and other scientific purposes, 
and—of course—the military use of 
atomic energy. 


Another Investigation 


The new commission appointed by 
the United Nations General Assembly 
is beginning its study of Palestine. 
In past years, many boards and com- 
missions have investigated the Holy 
Land and have left its problems un- 
solved. Findings of the United Na- 
tions commission will be reported when 
the General Assembly meets next fall. 

The commission is composed of rep- 


. Tesentatives of 11 nations—Australia, 


Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, 
India, Iran, Netherlands, Peru, Swe- 
den, Uruguay, and Yugoslavia. Russia 
was not successful in her attempt to 
have representatives of the Big Five 
included. 


lobbyists at Work 


According to congressional reports, 
there are now about 800 lobbyists in 
our nation’s capital. These people are 
Paid by various organizations to win 
‘the friendship of congressmen and to 
influence their decisions by flooding 
them with information and advice. A 
federal law requires lobbyists and the 
groups which they represent to be 
Tegistered with the Secretary of the 
Senate and the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. 


ee 


Information furnished by the indi- 
viduals and groups registered indicates 
that lobbying is a big business. Groups 
employing lobbyists have already spent 
about a million dollars in their efforts 
to influence the present Congress. 

Labor unions, business and profes- 
sional associations, farm organiza- 
tions, and many other groups employ 
lobbyists. Certain of these organiza- 
tions are willing to pay high salaries 
in order to obtain the services of 
prominent men who are likely to have 
the respect of legislators. 

The law that requires registration 
of lobbyists gives the public a chance 
to know what groups are exerting pres- 
sure upon Congress. Many political 
observers comment that the knowledge 
of the existence of such groups, work- 
ing for special advantages, should 
prompt the ordinary citizen to inform 
himself on public questions and then 
to make his own opinions known to his 
congressmen. 


Italian Political Crisis 


The recent resignation of Premier 
Alcide de Gasperi’s Italian cabinet in- 
dicates the serious situation in Italy’s 
politics. Like a recent one in France, 
Italy’s old cabinet was made up of 
representatives from a wide range of 
parties, including Communists, Social- 
ists, and de Gasperi’s moderate group 
known as Christian Democrats. 

A quarrel between Socialists and 
Christian Democrats brought the cabi- 
net’s resignation. It appeared that 
the formation of a new cabinet would 
be difficult. Socialist and Communist 
parties in Italy work together very 
closely, and are not on friendly terms 
with any of the other major groups. 

Therefore, a new cabinet containing 
either of them along with other parties 
would probably be no more successful 


- than was de Gasperi’s old one. On the 


other hand, a cabinet trying to get 
along without Communists and Social- 
ists would have an extremely slim ma- 
jority. It would need the support of 
numerous small parties which fre- 
quently quarrel among themselves. 
What will be done to solve this problem 
is not known as these lines are being 
written. 

Italy, battered by the war and stung 
by defeat, with many of her people in 
poverty, cannot stand prolonged politi- 
cal confusion. 





RADAR for passenger planes. 


device warns the pilot by flashing a 


ACME 
Howard Hughes (left) and his co-pilot, R. C. i 
are shown in the cockpit of a large passenger plane equipped with radar. 


light on the panel (see arrow) BF 


an obstacle—mountain, building, or other aircraft—looms ahead of the plane. 


Critics of Annapolis and 
West Point Are Answered 


Head of World Bank Says War Experience Disproves Charges 
that These Institutions Do Not Develop Able Men 


WO weeks ago THE AMERICAN OB- 

SERVER, in the “Weekly Digest of 
Fact and Opinion” department, con- 
densed an article from Look which 
criticized West Point and Annapolis. 
The author of the Look article said 
these institutions were outdated and 
failed to turn out military officers 
capable of coping with new problems. 

This article was one of several 
which have recently condemned the 
so-called “army mind,” and the train- 
ing of military and naval leaders. In 
the April Harper’s John J. McCloy, 
formerly Assistant Secretary of War 
and now president of the World Bank, 
answers these charges. 

“It is because continued careless 
and unjustified criticisms of this type 
may, unless challenged, seriously and 
adversely influence a sound relation- 
ship between our citizenry and our 
armed forces,” said Mr. McCloy, “that 
I feel the other side of the case should 
be presented.” Here is what he says: 

Our armed forces, led by officers of 
the regular Army and Navy, won a 
spectacularly complete victory in the 
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recent war. They were good enough 
for that magnificent effort, which 
called for the highest skill and adap- 
tiveness. Under the leadership of 
General Marshall the regular officers 
of the armed forces quickly trained 
a great Army in modern tactics. 

These officers planned equipment . 
and supply for a force of 14,000,000 
men. They performed the incredibly 
difficult task of arming their forces 
with the most effective of weapons 
and of getting armies to the right 
places at the right time. In plan- 
ning and in execution they did a 
marvelous job. 

Many of these officers were gradu- 
ates of West Point and Annapolis, 
which shows that these institutions 
trained them for the gigantic task of 
winning World War II. 

Not only did the Army and Navy 
officers lead the armed forces to vic- 
tory, but, in the thick of the fighting, 
they made detailed and comprehensive 
plans for the occupation and adminis- 
tration of the areas they were con- 
quering. “Despite criticisms of oc- 
cupation policies,” says Mr. McCloy, 
“the achievements -in this field were 
momentous, as I think anyone who 
was in a position to observe the great 
overall demands and the manner in 
which they were met will recognize.” 

At the time of his resignation Sec- 
retary of War Stimson, speaking to 
General Marshall and the chief offi- 
cers of the General Staff and supply 
service, said, “It is to the work, 
thought and devotion to duty you men 
have displayed that we owe the vic- 
tory ... you have prepared, guided 
and wielded the mighty power of this 
great country to another victory with- 
out the loss of our liberties or the 
usurpation of power.” 

“This is a well-deserved tribute,” 
Mr. McCloy declares. “It would be 
tragic if the men and women who 
listen to many of the present-day criti- 
cisms should fail for a moment to 
remember with deep gratitude the 
part which these men have played 
and can be depended on to continue 
to play in the defense of our country.” 
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Arab League 


(Continued from page 1) 


up nomadic roaming and live set- 
tled, productive lives. They must 
develop or improve irrigation so that 
the land will be fruitful. Modern 
industries will have to be established. 

The Arab League is working out 
plans by which it hopes to promote 
progress along these lines. Its mem- 
bers are also cooperating in foreign 
affairs. By standing together, they 
feel that they may be able to make 
the rest of the world listen to their 
demands. 

Certain of the League’s actions, 
such as its attempt to prevent Jew- 
ish people from migrating into Pal- 
estine, have caused heated controversy 
and criticism in other nations. The 
Arab world’s broad aim to free itself 
from foreign control, however, is gen- 
erally recognized as a worthy goal. 
If it is successful in this attempt, 
the cause of peace may be helped, 
because it is dangerous for powerful 


_ nations to compete for controlling in- 


fluence in a region such as this one. " 

The nations of the Arab League 
are natural partners. Although they 
vary considerably in size and other 
important characteristics, they have 
many things in common. Their land 
is much the same—fiat, treeless, 
and hot. Ways of life vary but 
slightly from country to country. 
Most of the people live on the land, 
either farming or herding. Where 
industries exist, they are mainly such 
handicrafts as the making of rugs, 
jewelry, and pottery. 

But -even more important than 
these ties are the bonds of history 
and religion. The Arabs of today 
look back on an ancient and glorious 
civilization whose influence once 
spread over the whole of North 


Africa and into southern Europe. 
Although that civilization has declined, 
the Moslem faith which inspired it 
still unites the Arab peoples. 

Arab influence reached its height 
in the 12th and 13th centuries. Then 
it began to decline. By the end of 
the 18th century, the Arabs had lost 
control of their European and African 
empire and were themselves under 
Turkish rule. As England’s power 
grew, much of the Arab world came 
under British control and influence. 

At the end of World War I, the 
tide of events in the Arab countries 
began to turn. Turkish rule was 
at an end and Britain, under in- 
creasing pressure, gradually with- 
drew a large measure of her control 
over the Arab states. Today, after 
World War II, the Arab League is 
ready to use its own strength to 
push for complete independence and 
renewed Arab greatness. 

Of course, what the Arab League 
is able to accomplish will, to a great 
extent, depend on what its members 
can do individually to improve them- 
selves. Here is a more detailed de- 
scription of each of the member states: 

Saudi Arabia. The largest but 
least thickly settled of the Arab 
lands is Saudi Arabia. It is about 
one-fourth the size of the United 
States, and its occupies almost all 
the Arabian Peninsula. Much of it 
is a stony or sandy wasteland dotted 
with numerous oases. The major- 
ity of the 3,000,000 people are nomad 
herdsmen and desert warriors. The 
land is best known. to the outside 
world as the birthplace of arithmetic, 
algebra, and astronomy, as well as 
of the Moslem religion. 

Arabia is one of the hottest sec- 
tions of the world in the summer, 
and in the winter the rocky plains are 
bitterly cold. Rainfall is scarce. Out- 
side the few towns, most of the people 
live near oases and on a few regions 


NATIONS OF THE ARAB WORLD lie at the strategic crossroads connecting East and West 
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of poor grassland. They raise sheep, 
camels, and horses, and sell some hides 
and wool. 

Saudi Arabia is the heart of the 
Arab League, and her king, Ibn 
Saud, is perhaps the foremost Arab 
leader. He had a great deal to do 
with organizing the League. Thus 
far, he has done little to educate his 
people, but he is taking some steps to 
modernize agriculture and industry 
in his country. 

Yemen. This small kingdom (the 
size of Nebraska) lies at the south- 
west corner of the Arabian Peninsula. 
Its 3,500,000 people are largely nomads 
and farmers. 

From Yemen come shipments of 
hides and of mocha, the original 
coffee. The country was more fa- 
mous in ancient times when it was 
known as Sheba. 

Yemen is a high, fertile plain en- 
circled by mountains. The people 
are farmers and herdsmen for the 
most part, although some devote them- 
selves to making beautiful gold and 
silver ornaments. 

This country came into the news 
last spring when it asked the United 
States to send a diplomatic mission 
to its capital at Sana. Up to that 
point, Yemen had very little contact 
with the outside world. She is now 
seeking foreign assistance in develop- 
ing her country. It is thought that 
valuable minerals are hidden in the 
mountains surrounding Yemen. 

Iraq. At the northern end of the 
Arabian Peninsula lies this ancient 
land of Mesopotamia. Here is the 
“Fertile Crescent,” formed by the 
valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates 
Rivers, which is known in history as 
the cradle of our human civilization. 

Iraq is about the size of Arizona. 
The largest part of its territory is 
desert, but the river regions con- 
tain wonderfully rich soil which 
produces fine crops of barley, wheat, 



























and rice. The country also produces 
a little wool and cotton. To the out 
side world, Iraq is known chiefly for 
its dates (four-fifths of the world’s 
output) and for its valuable oil fields. 
Before World War I, Iraq was a 
part of the Turkish Empire; after 
the war it came under British con- 
trol. But the 3,500,000 Iraqui people 
resisted British domination so fiercely 
that they were finally given full 
independence early in the 1930’s. Dur- 
ing the recent war, German agents 
almost secured control over Iraq, but 
were driven out by the British. To- 
day Iraq is an ally of Britain, and is 
also friendly with the United States. 
Egypt. Although Egypt lies in 
Africa, it is cut off from the rest of 
that continent by immense desert 
regions.: In religion and culture, it 
is allied to the Middle East. Its 
inhabitants are mostly native Egyp 
tians rather than Arabs, but these 
two peoples are closely bound by 
religious ties, they both speak” 
Arabic, and they have lived together 
for many centuries. The Arabs are 
powerful in politics and own much 
of the land. The country is large, 
but so much of it is sand and stone 
that the 17,000,000 people are densely 


crowded along the Nile River in al 


area no bigger than Maryland and 
Delaware combined. 

Egypt’s river soil is fertile and 
produces large crops of cotton and 
grains. In spite of good crops, 
however, there are so many people 
and they are so backward in theif 
methods that living standards im 
Egypt are very low. 

Because the Suez Canal (part of 
Britain’s sea route to the Far East) 
passes through Egypt, the British 
have long been interested in this 
country. They have dominated it 


since 1882, although Egypt has beet 
independent in name, since 1922. 


(Concluded in next column) , 
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Wong With other Arab League lands, 
‘je is working for real independence. 
ia and Lebanon. These two 
together are known as the 
jevant, ¢ and they cover an area about 
the size ‘of Georgia. Lebanon is a 
w coastal strip about 125 miles 
in Jength, with a population of less 
a million. Syria reaches inland 
shout 350 miles, and has less than two 
nillion inhabitants. 

Much of this region is covered 
with desert, and there is limited 

e for farming. Lebanon is more 
mgged than the other Arab lands, 
gd its mountains are covered with 
fne cedar forests. 

Syria and Lebanon are thought 
of together because after World War I 
they were seized from Turkey and 
placed under the control of France. 
The people resented French rule, how- 
eer, and finally won their independ- 
ence in 1944. The French kept troops 

in Syria for some time after that, 
but it is thought that most or all of 
them have been withdrawn. 

Trans-Jordan. Except for a small 
strip bordering the River Jordan, 
this land, which is about the size of 
Indiana, is almost all arid and desert. 
It is poor in both industry and farm- 











Jand. 
England controlled this small 
country until recently, but finally 


yielded to its desire for independence. 
British troops, however, are still sta- 
tioned there. England values Trang 
\ Jordan because a strategic railway 
j crosses the country from north to 
south, and an important oil pipeline 
passes through it on the way from 
Iraq to the Mediterranean Sea. 

Most of the 400,000 people of Trans- 





r Jordan are nomad Arabs. They are 
. governed by King Emir Abdullah. 


His big job is to provide food for his 
" people, since so little of the country’s 
soil is fertile. Extensive irrigation 





. projects are needed. Meanwhile, 
. money received from foreigners for 
le use of the railway and oil pipeline 
y tights must be used to buy food from 


ll other lands. The people of this coun- 
try need to be educated and introduced 
3 to modern agriculture and industry. 
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©} Work of Congress 
n (Concluded from page 2) 

f 

‘ passed a bill to extend rent control 
| until next, January, and the Senate 
is expected to vote on this measure 


soon. 

Control of atomic energy has also 
been given attention by committees 
of Congress. During April the Sen- 
ate, after prolonged hearings and 
debate, confirmed the appointment 
of David E. Lilienthal to head the 
U. 8S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

Bills to grant statehood to Hawaii 
and Alaska have been introduced 
into both houses. A House commit- 
tee has recommended adoption of a 
bill to make Hawaii a state, but the 
Measure has’ not yet reached the 
floor of the House. Committee hear- 
ings on ‘Alaskan statehood will be 
continued next summer in Alaska. 
After Congress adjourns for the 
summer, the House and Senate cham- 
bers will be remodeled. The present 
glass ceilings, considered dangerous, 
will be replaced with sturdier material. 
Air-conditioning and lighting systems 
Will be improved. In the galleries— 
Where visitors sit to watch—noiseless 
rs and noiseless chairs will be in- 
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IN THE EARLY 1900's bicycling was a means both of transportation and of 
recreation 


BY T. DE THULSTRUP, THE BETTMAN ARCHIVES 


Historical Backgrounds 


By Harry C. Thomson 


S we near the end of the school 
term our thoughts turn toward 
plans for the summer vacation. We 
begin to think in terms of recreation 
—baseball games, tennis, swim- 
ming, travel, and hiking. 

For many people in farming com- 
munities, however, summer is the 
busiest time of the year. The care 
and harvesting of crops demand their 
closest attention. Only rarely can 
they take time for recreation. 

This was also true of our colonial 
ancestors 200 years ago. The great 
majority of the colonists lived on 
farms where they were busy with hard 
physical labor from sunrise to sunset. 
But these early pioneers still managed 
to find time for amusement and recrea- 
tion. 

They would occasionally meet with 
their neighbors at a house raising, a 
husking bee, or a wedding. In the 
middle and southern colonies horse- 
racing was a leading sport. In all 
the colonies men and boys engaged 
in fishing, hunting, and trapping. 

Children on early American farms 
had ample room for playing games, 
although they were often kept so busy 
with the farm work that they had 
little time for recreation. In the 
towns of the early period of our his- 
tory there was also plenty of room 
for outdoor games and wholesome rec- 
reation. But later as towns grew 
there was less room for play. 

During the last 75 years tenement 
districts have grown up in large 
cities. Here children have only 
crowded streets in which to play and 
are in constant danger of being killed 


or injured by passing traffic. Such 
conditions often lead to crime and de- 
linquency among city youths. 

To remedy this situation many 
cities have established public play- 
grounds supplied with sports. equip- 
ment and watched over by trained 
supervisors. Large public parks have 
been provided in many communities. 
Schools have organized winter and 
summer sports for their students. 
Such recreational opportunities have 
been steadily expanding, but a great 
deal more needs to be done. 

Since the turn of this century, an- 
other development in our recreational 
habits has been the rapid growth of 
interest in “spectator sports.” Foot- 
ball, basketball, baseball, ice hockey, 
boxing, and other sports attract huge 
crowds of spectators every season. 

At the same time our major sports, 
with the exception of high school and 
college games, have become profes- 
sionalized. They are played by highly 
paid professional athletes. This has 
been true of baseball for more than 
half a century. Professional football 
games have been gaining in popularity 
during the past few years. Sporting 
events have become “big business.” 

There is danger, if this trend con- 
tinues, that too many people will be- 
come mere spectators who sit idly 
by without actively participating in 
sports. This is one reason why com- 
munity playgrounds, swimming pools, 
golf courses, and recreational centers 
are very important. They give a large 
number of people an opportunity to 
play games themselves instead of 
merely watching others. 











YOUR VOCABULARY 











In each of the sentences below, match 
the italicized word with the word or 
phrase whose meaning is most nearly 
the same. Answers are on page 8, col. 4. 


1. He has an antipathy (An-tip’uh- 
thi) for new ideas. (a) liking (b) 
notebook (c) need (d) dislike. 


2. The benefits of this policy are 
manifest (min‘i-fést). (a) felt by 
only a small group (b) not as great 
as the disadvantages (c) clearly evi- 
dent (d) expected to increase. 


3. Your environment  (én-vi'riin- 
mént) is your: (a) surroundings (b) 
ambition (c) politics (d) complexion. 





4. That is a good precept (pré’sépt). 
(a) machine (b) practical rule of be- 
havior (c) newspaper or magazine 
(d) scientific lecture. 


5. I do not comprehend (kém’pré- 
hénd) that statement. (a) agree 
with (b) understand (c) remember 
(d) want to repeat. 


6. A linguist (ling’gwist) is an ex- 
pert on: (a) languages (b) crime 
(c) economics (d) science. 

7. They seem invulnerable (in-vil’ 
nur-uh-bl). (a) angry and confused 
(b) weak (c) pleased (d) incapable 
of being wounded. 








[Study Guide} 





U. S. Congress 


1. Give three provisions which arpasr 
in both the Senate and House labor bills. 

2. What is the principal difference be- 
tween the two labor bills? 

8. True or false: The House of Re pet: 
sentatives has approved the 37%-billi 
dollar budget proposed by President Tru- 
man. 

4. What is the basis of the conflict be- 
tween the President and Congress over 
taxes? 

5. Name one important measure in the 
field of foreign affairs that has 
passed by Congress. 

6. What two bills relating to national 
defense are being studied by Congress. 

7. List four other important measures 
now before the national lawmaking body. 


Do you agree with those who say 
was the 80th Congress has accom — 
little during its first five months 
sion, or do you feel that the lawmelealll 
have been doing a good job? Defend 
your position. 

2. Which of the measures Congress is 
now discussing do you think is most im- 
portant? Why? 


Arab League 


1. What is the Arab League? 

2. Give two reasons why the major 
powers (England, Russia, and the United 
States) are very much interested in the 
Arab nations. 

8. Are education, industry, and agri- 
culture highly developed in these coun- 
tries? 

4. List some of the goals of the Arab 
League. 

5. What are some of the characteristics. 
that the nations of the Arab world have ~ 
in common? 

6. Name five of these nations. 


7. Which of them has the Jargest popu- 
lation? The greatest area? 


1. Do you think nations that have com- 
mon interests are justified in forming 
organizations such as the Arab League 
to solve their problems? Explain your 
position. 

2. Do you think the United States 
should encourage the development of 
irrigation projects in the Arab nations 
by lending them money and giving them 
technical advice? Why? 

38. What do you believe would be the 
best plan for enabling Russia, Britain, 
and the United States to help develop the 
rich oil deposits of the Arab world with- 
out coming into serious conflict with one 
another? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Describe the nature of the activities 
of American Youth Hostels. 

2. What are lobbyists required by law 
to do? 

3. True or false: Alcide de Gasperi is 
a leader of the Italian Communists. 

4. What two big developments are 
largely responsible for the growth of 
industry in the Pacific Northwest? 

5. How have Guam and Samoa recently 
come into the news? 

6. Where are the three main regional 
atomic research centers to be located? 

7. Tell of some of the steps which 
young people should take before deciding 
upon a career. 





Outside Reading : 


“Wanted: A United States Con ” 
| Stanley High, Reader’s Digest, Nenmk 
1947. An appeal to congressmen to put 
the interests of the entire country above 
those of their own states or districts. 

“The Arab League in World Politics,” 
by Vernon McKay, Foreign Policy Re- 
ports, November 15, 1946. 





Pronunciations 


Alcide de Gasperi—al-ché' di dé gas'pér-i 

Ibn Saud—ib uhn sah-dod’ " 

Farouk—fah-rook’ 

— El-Husseini — ah-mén’ él hdo- 
sa 

Saudi Arabia—sah-6o'dé uh-ra’bi-uh 


Yemen—yém’én 









A 


Africa. Dec 2—4 
Agriculture, U. S. Apr 28—5 
Aleman, Miguel. May 5—5 
Anderson, Clinton. Oct 21—3 


Antarctic. Nov 18—7; Jan 6—7; Feb 
8—5; Mar 17—4 

Arabs. ‘May 26—1 

Aranha, Oswaldo. Mar 17—5 

Arctic. Feb 3—5 

Argentina. Sept 16—4; Oct 21—4; Oct 


28—4; Jan 6—4; Jan 20—1; Mar 
24—4; Apr 14—7 

Atomic energy. Sept 30—1; Oct 14—8; 
Dec 9—5; Jan 13—4; Feb, 10—4; 
Feb 24—5; Mar 3—4; Mar 24—5; 
Apr 28—2 

Attlee, Clement. Dec 2—5 

Austin, Warren. Sept 23—8; Feb 24—5 

Australia. May 5—1 

Austria. Sept 23—4; Nov 18—4; Jan 
6—4; Mar 10—4; May 12—1 

Aviation. Sept 16—5; Nov 4—4; Jan 
27—4; Feb 17—7; Apr 21—5; May 
5—4; May 12—4 


Balkans. Oct 7—5; May 19—5 

Ball, Joseph. Feb 3—5 

‘Baruch, Bernard. Sept 30—5 

Belgium. Sept 30—7 ; 

Bevin, Ernest. Dec 2—5 

Bilbo, Theodore. Dec 9—4 

Black, Hugo. Oct 7—3 

Bloom, Sol. Sept 23—8 

Bolivia. Nov 11—3; Apr 14—6 

Bradley, Omar. Sept 9—5; Mar 10—5 

Brazil. Feb 3—5; Apr 14—7; May 19—4 

Brotherhood. See Intolerance 

Bulgaria. Nov 11—4 

Bureau of Standards. May 12—5 

Burma. Feb 10—4 

Burton, Harold. Oct 7—3 

Business, U. S. (See also United States, 
Industrial conditions.) Sept 9—1; 
Feb 10—1 


Byrnes, James. Oct 21—3 


Cc 


Canada. Jan 27—1; May 5—4 

Chile. Nov 4—1; Apr 14—6 

China. Sept 9—1; Sept 16—5; Nov 11— 
4; Dec 2—4; Dec 9—7; Jan 13—5; 
Feb 10—5; Mar 17—4; Apr 28—5; 
May 12—4, 5 

Clark, Mark. Mar 10—5 

Clark, Tom. Oct 21—3 

Clay, Lucius. Mar 10—5 

Closed shop. May 5—1 

Coal mining, U. S. Sept 30—4; Dec 2— 
1; Dec 9—4; Apr 14—8 

Colombia. Apr 14—5 

Communism. Oct 14—4; Nov 11—1; 
Feb 24—5 

Compulsory military training. Feb 3—1 

Congress, U. S.: 

Legislative program. Sept 9—4; Jan 

6—1; May 26—1 


Members, Nov 18—5; Dec 2—5; Jan 
Other. Nov 18—1; Jan 6—4; Feb 
3—4 


Connally, Tom. Sept 23—8 

Costa Rica. Apr 14—5 

Crime, U.S. Oct 28—4; Jan 18—1 
Cuba. Apr 14—3 


Dairen, Feb 3—4 

Danube River. Nov 4—7 

Dardanelles. Sept 9—5; Sept 16—1; 
Nov 11—5 

Democratic rights. Mar 31—3 

Devil’s Island. Mar 3—4 

Dewey, Thomas. Dec 2—5 

Disarmament. Jan 6—1; 

Apr 28—2 

Dominican Republic. Apr 14—3 

Douglas, Lewis. Mar 17—4 

Douglas, William. Oct 7—3 


Nov 11—4; 


Ecuador. Apr 14—6 

Edison, Thomas. Feb 10—4 

Education, U. S. Nov 4—1; Dec 9—4; 
Mar 10—4 

Egypt. Feb 3—7 

El Salvador. Apr 14—4 

Evatt, Herbert. Nov 4—5 

Export-Import Bank. Mar 3—5 


Famine. Feb 10—1; Mar 10—5 
Fascism, U.S. Dec 9—1 

Food. (See also Famine) Mar 17—4 
Foot and mouth disease. Mar 17—5 


Kenya. 





Ford, Henry. Apr 21—4 

Foreign broadcasts, U. S: May 19—1 

Forrestal, James. Oct 21—3 

France. Oct 28—5; Dec 9—4; Jan 13— 
1; Feb 3—4; Apr 28—4; May 5—5; 
May 19—4 


Frankfurter, Felix. Oct 7—3 


G 


Gandhi, Mohandas. Sept 23—5 

Germany. (See also World War II, 
Peace treaties) Sept 16—5; Nov 4— 
5; Dec 2—5; Jan 27—4; Feb 17—5; 
Mar 31—4; May 5—4 

Great Britain. Oct 7—8; Oct 14—8; 
Oct 28—4; Nov 18—4; Dec 2—1, 5, 
7; Feb 3—4; Feb 17—5; Feb 24—4; 
Apr 21—5; Apr 28—4; May 19—4 

Great Lakes shipping. May 5—4 

Greece. Sept 16—4; Sept 30—5; Oct 
28—1, 7; Dec 16—5; Mar 10—4; 
Mar 17—1; Apr 14—8 

Gromyko, Andrei. Sept 30—5; Feb 
24—5 

Guam, Oct 14—8; Dec 2—4 

Guatemala. Apr 14—4 


Haiti. Apr 14—3 
Hannegan, Robert. 
Harriman, Averell. 
Hawaii. Feb 3—4 
a Feb 24—4; Apr 21—4; Apr 


Oct 21—3 
Oct 21—3 


8—4 
Historical Backgrounds: 
Amendments to Constitution. 
31—8 
British Empire. Mar 17—8 
British navy. Oct 14—7 
China, U. S. policy in. Mar 3—8 
Crime. Feb 3—8 
Eighteenth century. Nov 11—3 
Electoral college. Mar 10—8 
— of press. Dec 9—7; Dec 16— 


Mar 


Greece. Mar 24—8 
Housing. Jan 13—2 
Immigration. Sept 9—7 
Intolerance, Oct 21—8; Feb 17—8 
Inventions and discoveries, Sept 30—7 
Labor unions. Jan 6—7 < 
Medicine.- Jan 20—7 
Monroe Doctrine. Apr 21—8 
Natural resources. Feb 10—8 
Opportunities in U. 8S. Oct 7—7 
Peace movements, May 12—8 
Population, U. S. Sept 16—7; Sept 
Presidential succession. Dec 2—7 
Presidential term. Feb 24—8 
Recreation. May 26—7 
Seventeenth century. Nov 4—7 
Ships. May 19—8 
Transportation. Jan 27—8 
United Nations, Origin of. Apr 28—8 
Voting. Oct 28—7 
Voyages around the world. May 5—7 
Honduras. Apr 14—4 
Housing. Sept 16—1 
Hungary. Oct 7—5; Mar 24—1 


4 

Immigration. Sept 9—7; Sept 16—7; 
Apr 28—5 . ; 

India. Sept 16—4; Sept 23—1, 3, 5; Nov 
4—4; Jan 6—4; Feb 10—5; May 
19—4 

Indo-China, Jan 18—4; Jan 27—7 

International trade. Apr 21—1 

Intolerance. Jan 6—4; Feb 10—5; Feb 
17—1, 4 

Italy. (See also World War II, Peace 
treaties.) Sept 283—4 


J 


Jackson, Robert. Oct 7—3 

Japan. Sept 30—4; Oct 14—8; Feb 24— 
1; May 12—4 

Jinnah, Ali. Sept 23—5 


Feb 24—7 
Sept 16—7; Apr 21—3; May 


Oct 21—3 


Korea. 


5—4 
Krug, Julius. 


L 


Labor, U. S. Sept 23—4; Sept 30—1; 
Dec 9—5; Dec 16—1; Jan 6—4; Feb 


Labrador, 

LaGuardia, Fiorello. Oct 14—8 

Latin America. Special Issue. Apr 14; 
Mar 3—1 

Lewis, John L. Dec 9—5; Jan 6—4 

Lilienthal, David. Nov 11—5; Feb 24—4 

Liquor. Mar 3—1 


mye 


The American Observer Index 


Volume XVI, Numbers 1-34: September 9, 1946, through May 21, 1947 


M 
Manchuria. Mar 3—7 
Marshall, George. Jan 20—1; May 
12—4 


Martin, Joseph. Dec 16—5 

McCloy, John. Mar 17—4 

Merchant Marine, U.S. May 19—5 

Mexico. Dec 16—7; Mar 3—1; Apr 14— 
8; May 12—5 

Murphy, Frank. Oct 7—3 


Natural resources, U.S. Nov 4—4; Nov 
18—4; Jan 20—4; Feb 24—1; Mar 
31—4 


Nehru, Pandit. Sept 23—5 


Netherlands East Indies. Oct 28—4; 
Dec 9—8; Apr 21—4 
Newspaper columnists. Nov 11—8 


Newspapers, U. S. Dec 16—4; Jan 
20—4 


Nicaragua. Apr 14—4 
P 


Palestine. Sept 9—5; Sept 30—4; Dec 
16—1; Jan 20—7; Feb 17—4; Mar 
8—5; Apr 21—4; May 12—4 

Panama, Apr 14—5 

Panama Canal. Mar 10—7 

Paraguay. Mar 31—4; Apr 14—7 

Patterson, Robert. Oct 21—3 

Peru. Apr 14—6 

Philippines. Mar 17—4; Mar 24—5 

Poland. Oct 21—1; Feb 3—5 

Political vocabulary. Nov 18—1; Jan 
20—8 

Population, U.S. Sept 23—7 

“Portal” pay. Jan 13—4 

Potsdam Conference. Oct 7—8 

Prices. Sept 9—4; Oct 21—4; Oct 28— 
1; Jan 183—4; Mar 31—5; Apr 14— 
8; Apr 21—4; May 5—5; May 12—1 


Puerto Rico. Sept 9—7 
4 
Radio. Sept 16—4; Jan 27—4; Apr 28 


—4 
Railroads, U. S. Mar 24—1 
Rayburn, Sam. Jan 20—4 
Reed, Stanley. Oct 7—3 
Rights in democracy. Mar 31—3 
Roosevelt, Eleanor, Sept 23—8 
Russia: 

Foreign affairs, Oct 14—1; Oct 28— 
5; Nov 11—5; Dec 2—4; ‘Mar 10—4; 
Apr 21—5 

Internal affairs. Sept 23—4; Oct 14— 
4; Apr 28—5 


Rutledge, Wiley. Oct 7—3. 


Ss 


Saint Lawrence Waterway. May 19—4 

Samoa. Mar 31—5 

Scandinavia. Feb 3—1 

Schwellenbach, Lewis, 

Sicily. May 19—7 

Scotland. Mar 24—7 

Smith, Bedell. Mar 31—4 

Snyder, John. Oct 21—3 

South Africa. Dec 16—4; Feb 10—7 

Spaak, Paul Henri. Oct 28—5 

Spain, Apr 21—5 

Spitsbergen. Jan 27—5 

State Department, U. S. Jan 20—1 
Foreign Broadcasts. Jan 183—4; May 

19—1 
Switzerland. Apr 28—4 


T 


Mar 3—5; Apr 28—1 
Thorez, Maurice. Dec 9—4 

Tito, Marshal. Oct 7—8 

Trieste. Dec 2—5; May 12—5 

Truman, Harry. (See also United 


States, Government and politics.) 
Sept 23—4 


Turkey. Mar 31—7; Apr 14—8 


Oct 21—3 


Television. 


United Nations: 
Special Issue. Apr 28 
Assembly. Sept 9—8; Apr 28—2 
Delegation, U. S. Sept 23—8 
Economic and Employment Commis- 
sion, Jan 27—5 
Economie and Social Council. Oct 7— 
6; Feb 10—5; Mar 10—5; Apr 28—2 
, Educational Organization (UN ESCO). 
Nov 18—8; Apr 28—2 
Food and Agriculture Organization. 
Oct 21—8; Apr 28—2 
General references. Sept 23—8; Oct 
7—8; Nov 11—1, 4; Apr 28—1 
Health Agency. Jan 13—7; Apr 28—2 





AJruguay. Apr. 14—7 


‘ Commercial artist. 






















































































International Court. Dee 2—g; Apr 
2 , 

Labor ne, Sept 30g. 
Apr 2 . ’ 


Membership. Sept 9—4 
Military Staff Committee. Apr 282. 


May 12—4 

Refugee Organization. Oct 7—8; Dee 
—5; Apr 2 

Secretariat. Oct 28—8; Apr 2 

Security Council. Sept 16—8; My, 
17—5; Apr 2 


Trade Organization. Apr 21—1; Apr 
28—2 
Trusteeships, Dec 9—1; Mar 104; 
Apr 14—8; Apr 28—3 
Veto. Nov 11—1 
Women in. Nov 11—5 
World Bank and Fund. Noy 4-2, 
Apr 28—3 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Adm. Sept 30—5 
United States: 


Armed forces. Oct 21—4; Jan 6; 


Jan 27—4; Feb 3—1; Mar 4 
Mar 24—5 . 
oe and taxes, Jan 27—1; Pa 


Cabinet, Oct 21—3 

Foreign relations. Sept 9 Sent 
16—4; Sept 30—4; Oct ie 
28—5; Jan 20—1, 5; Jan 27-4 
Mar 24—4; Mar 31—1; Apr 14-§: 
May 5—4; May 12—4 

Government and ne Sept 23-4 
Nev 4—4; Nov 1 ot, 5; bert 

; Jan 6—1, 4, >; Rar 

=: 27—1, B; Pb 17 4, 5; 
17—5; Mar 3i—1; Apr 21—1; 
5—4 


Industrial conditions. Sept 9—1; ; 
380—4; Oct 21—1, 4; Dec 94,1 z 
Jan 7 Jan 13—4; Feb 1 : 


May 5— 
Supreme oe Oct — Jan 4 
Mar 17—5; May 19—4 


Vv 4 


Vandenberg, Arthur. Sept 23—8 

Venezuela, Apr 14—5 ’ 

Veterans. Mar 10—1 : 

Vinson, Fred. Oct 7—3 

Vocational articles: 
General discussion. Sept 9—8; May 

26~3 
Advertising. Nov 18—8 ae 
Banking. Ther 11—7 & 
Bookkeeping. Jan 27—8 Up ae 
Buyer. Mar 17—8 Ba 
Chemist. Mar 31—8 ae 
Mar 24—8 fl 

Dentistry. Dec 9—7 
Designing, fashion. Mar 3—8 
Designing, industrial. Jan 6—8 
Foreign Service. Apr 28—8 
Journalist, Mar 10—8 
Law. Dec 16—8 
Librarian. 
Merchant Marine. 
Musician. Feb 
Nurse. Feb 24—8 
Optometry. May 19—8,) 
Pharmacist. Sept 16—8 “: 
Photography. Feb 10—8 © 
Physician. Apr 21—8 Pay 
Politician, Oct 28—8 
Printing. Oct 21—7 
Recreation. Jan 20—8 
| ean eae May 12—7 
Secretary. Sept 23—7 
Service trades. May 5—8 
Teaching. Sept 30—8 
Telephone worker. Dec. 2—8 
Veterinarian. Jan 13—8 

Voleanos. Mar 10—4 

Voting age. May 19—1 


Ww 


Wales. Dec 16—5 
Wallace, a’ Sept 30—4; Oct Te 


Apr 
World g ont and Fund. Nov 19: 
28—3 ‘ 


Feb 17—1 


World government. 
Mar 17—1 


World problems. 

World War II: : 

“— treaties. Sept 9—4; Septs 

; Oct 21—4; Nov 4—5; Jan 

Mar “he Mar 10—1; Mar 81 
May 5—4: May 12—1 

Pelgshece, Nov 11—4; Mar 31— 

War crimes trials. Sept i 
War powers. Jan 13—5 

Wyatt, Wilson. Sept 16—5 
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Sept 9—4; Oct 7—1 4 





















Yugoslavia. 




















Answers to Vocabulary T: 


“ (d) dislike; 2. (c) clearly e 
(a) surroundings; 4. (b) 
P of behavior; 5. (b) underst 
(a) languages; 7. (a) incapable § 
ing wound r 
































